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REPORT 
MADE AT A MEETING OF THE PIERIAN SODALITY, 
[Concluded.] 


1. We may aim to raise the standard 
of musical taste in the college, by giving 
encouragement, respectability, and serious- 
ness to the club which cultivates it there. 
We may add dignity to the pursuit in their 
minds, take from it that truant conscious- 
ness with which it is often indulged in as 
amere amusement, in the same spirit as a 
bonfire or a riot, and make music seem a 
worthy object if pursued worthily. Stu- 
dents should see that this is not a despised 
employment among the respected, and in- 
fluential, and enlightened. So will they 
come to honor it themselves, and then it 
will be a noble employment. 

2. We may aim to have regular musi- 
cal instruction introduced in the college, 
by doing what we can to make its im- 
portance felt by the government, and by 
gradually furnishing, or opening the way 
to the requisite means. ‘The importance 
of this, and of preparing the way as fast 
as possible for a professor of Music, to be 
on the same footing with the other Pro- 
fessors, who should lecture on the higher 
departments of musical taste, and help to 
form in the young a true sense of the art, 
and preside over courses of practical in- 
Struction in vocal and instrumental music. 
has been hinted at before. In the course 
of time, academic concerts in a pure style 
might be given, by way of illustration, 
which should keep the lasting models of 
musical genius before the mind’s eye of 
the young artist. or cultivator of a taste 
for Art. Why should the difficulty of re- 
alizing, or of soon realizing, such a result, 
deter us from the hope and the resolution 
to bring it about, when it must sooner or 
later follow as a matter of course upon the 
rapid diffusion of musical taste throughout 
society, when singing has come tobe 
taught among the first elements of knowl- 
edge in many schools.* and when every 
step we take in any way to advance mu- 
sic must bring it constantly nearer? The 
prejudice is strong, no doubt, on the part 
of many instructers and parents, against in- 
dulging a love of music in young students. 
They think it a fascinating pleasure, which 
unsettles the mind and detracts from seri- 
ous pursuits. ‘The love of music is gen- 
erally a passion, they say ; it grows rapidly 
and exhausts the soil, if tolerated in the 
nursery of young minds, where should be 
planted the seeds of knowledge, sobriety, 
and self-control. If such be the fact, the 


*The School Committee of the City of Boston have 
just issued a Report, recommending the introduction of 
vocal music into all the public schools, and the experiment 
1s to be made. 








fault rests with those who reject the claims 
of music. They neglect this inborn pro- 
pensity of the young, and suffer it to grow 
wild, like a rank weed. ‘Train it, and it 
shall be an ornament to your garden. 

3. We may collect a Library of Music, 
and works relating to it. This should in 
the course of time contain the complete 
works of all the great composers; so that 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, &c. 
should be always within our reach. It 
should, moreover, contain all histories of 
music, all treatises on its physical science 
and its literature, and all descriptions and 
criticisms of music. All standard music, 
too, for different combinations of instru- 
ments, what may be called ¢he classics of 
each instrument, should here be found 
This may be commenced immediately, by 
voluntary donations; indeed some slight 
beginnings have been already made in the 
immediate club. Every accession to the 
catalogue, however promiscuous or incom- 
plete at first, will stimulate zeal to perfect 
it. ‘Thus would be formed, what does not 
now exist in the country, what would be 
the pride of the college and the country, a 
complete Library of a hitherto neglected 
department of Literature. It would bene- 
fit the whole vicinity as well as ourselves. 

Such are the objects proposed. If they 
are as desirable as they have been repre- 
sented, then certainly they are practicable. 
For, from what class of men can we ex- 
pect so much enthusiasm, as from the 
lovers of music, surrounded by the asso- 
ciations of their boyhood? This alone, if 
we rightly estimate it, is enough. For en- 
thusiasm, when directed to a real object, 
always finds counsel and means. ‘hat 
we do not overrate the interest felt by the 
past members of the club, we have in the 
answers to the circular of the committee a 
satisfactory assurance. ‘The proposal has 
been met with a warmth which your com- 
mittee did not expect. Many have not 
only expressed a willingness to cooperate, 


but have actually begun, by looking into 
| 








| 
the thing and offering valuable suggestions || 
for carrying it on. Many have shown} 
themselves ready to contribute liberally, 
aot only now, but statedly, hereafter, to- 
wards Funds. And the idea has been 
gradually taking shape in the minds of a 
respectable number at least, who will carry 
it on themselves, in their own humble way, 
satisfied that much will spring from small 
beginnings, even if all do not enter into 
the plan with them. 

To make it seem yet more practicable, 
your Committee suggest the following 
Plan of Operations ; for many features in 
which, they are indebted to hints from va- 








rious individuals. 


Plans for effecting the above objects. 

1. We shall seem to be walking upon 
firmer ground, if we know that pecuniary 
means can be obtained. Let a Fund be 
raised, by voluntary subscription from year 
to year, which shall go towards all the ob- 


jects contemplated, im such ways and in 


such proportions as the Society shall from 
time to time determine. ‘This should be 
managed upon the most liberal principles ; 
all forcing should be most carefully avoid- 
ed. No one should be required to do any 
thing in this way; and no one should*be 
expected to do more, than his means, his 
zeal, and his judgment on the subject war- 
rant him. A true fellow-feeling of mutual! 
trust, which asks no questions, and utters 
no suspicions, should be cherished ; so that 
every offering my be a free-will offering in 
the fullest sense. Leta subscription paper 
be provided, and let members promise to 
pay any sum that suits them, either now 
or annually, for any stated period, or for a 
period closing at will. Your Committee 
are encouraged to offer this plan, because 
they have already given it the surest test, 
by actually circulating such a paper, du- 
ring the past week, among a few members 
in the vicinity. ‘I'welve names were very 
soon obtained, the amount of whose sub- 
scriptions for the present year is $80,00, 
most of this to be repeated annually for 
terms of five and ten years. ‘These sub- 
scriptions should be regarded as due on 
Commencement day of each year. For the 
present, the contingent expenses of the 
meetings may be drawn from the sum col- 
lected in this way. In another year, the 
interest alone may suflice for that, and the 
Fund may be accumulating for the further 
objects in view. ‘These payments should 
be made to a ‘Treasurer, to be appointed 
immediately, even before any further or- 
ganization of the Society. He should in- 
vest the money in his own name in some 
safe institution, where it may yield an an- 
nual income: and should render an 
annual account of the funds in his charge 
at the meetings. 

2. This foundation laid, we may im- 
mediately proceed to form and organize 
the proposed Association, so far as it can 
be done now. ‘The necessary step will be, 
to pass a Resolution, to meet annually 
Commencement day, in Cambridge. "This 
will be a sufficient Formula of association. 

3. Our next step should be, to provide 
for its future organization, by choosing a 
Committee to draft and report a Constitu- 
tion at the next annual meeting,—adjourn- 
ing the present meeting until that time. 
For the present it will be necessary to ap- 


hie 





point a 'l’reasurer, a Recording and a Cor-’ 


responding Secretary, as well as to make 


on * 
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some regulation respecting Honorary mem- 
bership, of which hereatter. 

4. The next thing to be secured, is an 
arrangement for future meetings. Under 
this head, two considerations occur, (1) as 
to the place of meeting,—(2) as to the ex- 
pense. 

Let the expenses of meeting be defrayed 
from the Funds above mentioned, using a 
portion of the capital for that purpose, un- 
til the income alone shall be suflicent. 
Let all the necessary arrangements be 
made by a Committee of ‘hree members, 
together with the ‘T'reasurer, who shall 
notify members of the place and hour of 
meeting. With regard to the amount to 
be appropriated in this way, this Com- 
mittee should be guided by the ‘Treasurer’s 
advice for the present, until some constitu- 
tional provison can be made. 

As to the place of meeting, it may seem 
necessary and practicable in the course of 
timte for the Sodality to have a convenient 
hall of its own, large enough for its public 
meetings. Here the Library might be 
kept, and here too all needed musical 
facilities. We would suggest, that this 
subject be referred to a Committee, who 
shall report upon it at the next annual 
meeting. , 

5. Let there next be chosen a Standing 
Yommittee on the subject of the Library, 
to report next year, and annually thereafter, 
on the best method of collecting and con- 
ducting it, and on the actual progress and 
prospects of the work. 

6. Nexta standing Committee on the 
subject of musical instruction in the Col- 
lege, to consider how far this is practicable, 
and report annually. 

7. if is by some thought advisable to 
add to the interest of future meetings by 
academic Concerts of Music, to be held in 
the presence of the Sodality and their in- 
vited friends, at some convenient time after 
Commencement ;—the performers on that 
occasion to be members of the Sodality. 
This too we would suggest, and the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to make the 
necessary arrangements in procuring gen- 
tlemen to take parts, and fixing an order 
of performances. Another method for ef- 
fecting this has been mentioned to your 
Committee. Let our annual day of meet- 
ing be a sort of musical exchange, where 
individuals may confer together, and or- 

ganize themselves into little parties to 
practice during the year various kinds of 
music ; some to play Quartettes and ‘Trios, 
some to sing Glees, others to cultivate Sa- 
ered Music, &c.—and, at the annual meet- 
ing, let each of these branches bring its 
dies to furnish forth a musical feast, 
under the direction of a Committee as 
above. 

8. Some principle must then be fixed 
upon respecting the future election of Hon- 
orary Members. As the proposed Associa- 
tion is to be entirely of an Academic 
character, it would seem proper that no 
person should be eligible, who is not a 

uate of some College, as well as capa- 
ble of appreciating that which unites us, 
and of a character which will add re- 


spectability to our union. ‘They might be 
nominated somewhat in this manner. Let 
a list for the purpose be hung up in some 
conspicuous place in the Society’s room, 
where any member wishing to propose a 
candidate may write his name, and beside 
it his own name, that it may be known 
whom to refer to fur information respect- 
ing said candidate. A limited number 
might then be balloted for at each meeting, 
and informed of their election, should it 
take place, by the Corresponding Secretary. 
It seems desirable, also, to unite in the un- 
dertaking such of the Professors and Of- 
ficers of the College, as would be interested 
in our object, that there may always be a 
friendly understanding between us and the 
Government of the College, and that 
nothing of our proceedings may seem to be 
concealed. Accordingly, it is hoped that 
several gentlemen of that number will be 
nominated for Honorary Members. 

Your Committee are conscious, that this 
is but an imperfect sketch of what is to be 
done. Many more things will doubtless 
suggest themselves, in the course of the 
remarks of others, with which they trust 
the meeting will be freely favored. In 
closing this Report, they would offer a few 
resolutions ;—as few and as general as pos- 
sible. ‘lhe ‘three following, it is believed, 
will lay open the whole ground for dis- 
cussion. 

1. Resotven, That we, the past, present, 
and Honorary members of the Pierian So- 
dality here present, do hereby form our- 
selves into an Association, to meet annual- 
ly in Cambridge, on Commencement day, 
for the purpose of enjoying each other's 
society, and of devising and executing 
plans for the promotion of musical taste 
and science in the University. 

2. Resotven, That we consider Music 
worthy of a place in every system of edu- 
cation, and particularly in our University ; 
and that a committee of ¢hree be chosen to 
report at the next annual meeting upon the 
expediency and best means of trying to in- 
troduce it there as a regular branch of in- 
struction. 

3. Resotvep, That the plan of collecting 
a complete Musical Library merits our at- 
tention; and that a Committee of three be 
chosen to report at the next annual meet- 
ing upon the whole subject. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EK. 8S. DIXWELL, 
J. 8. DWIGHT, 
HENRY GASSETT, Jr. 
C. C. HOLMES, 
J. F. TUCKERMAN, 
W. 'T. DAVIS, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, 
August 30th, 1837. 
general meeting of the Honorary and 
Immediate Members of the Pierian So- 
dality was held on Commencement day, 
August 30th, 1837, at 4 P. M., in No. 6, 
University Hall. The meeting was 
called by a circular letter, issued by a 
committee appointed at a meeting of 
the Sodality in July last. 


Committee. 








The meeting was organized by the 
choice of the Rev. J. M. Wainwright, D. D., 








as chairman. Mr. Henry S. McKean was 
appointed Secretary. 

Mr. Dwight from the Committee above 
mentioned (consisting of Messrs. E. S. Dix- 
well, J. S. Dwight, Henry Gassett, Jr., 
C. C. Holmes, J. F. Tuckerman, and 
W. T. Davis,) read a report upon the sub- 
ject of the formation of a permanent as- 
sociation of the past and present members 
of the Sodality. 

The report was accepted, and an order 
of proceeding for the present meeting pro- 
posed by the Committee, was adopted. 

The first resolution [see the resolutions 
appended to the foregoing report] was read, 
discussed, and adopted. 

Mr. Henry Gassett, Jr., was appointed 
Treasurer of the Association. 

Voted, 'That Messrs. H. S. McKean, E. 
S. Dixwell, H. Gassett, Jr., H. W. Pick- 
ering, and J.S. Dwight, be a committee 
to draft a Constitution and By-laws for the 
government of this Association, and to re- 
port the same at the next annual meeting. 

Voted, ‘Vhat Messrs. A. Bigelow, Rev. 
H. Ware, Jr., and H. J. Bigelow, of the 
graduate members, and A. H. Whitney 
and J. H. Adams, of the immediate mem- 
bers, be a committee to report at the next 
annual meeting, on the subject of providing 
a permanent place of meeting for the So- 
dality. 

The second resolution was considered 
and adopted, and Messrs. Rev. H. Ware,Jr., 
G. B. Emerson, and Rev. J. M. Wain- 
wright, were appointed a committee in 
conformity with said resolution. 

The third resolution was considered and 
adopted, and Messrs. Rev. J. M. Wain- 
wright, H. Gassett, Jr., and H. W. Pick- 
ering, Were appointed a committee upon 
the subject embraced in said resolution. 

Mr. Henry 8. McKean was appointed 
Recording Secretary, and Mr. Henry W. 
Pickering, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Association, 

The subject of an annual Concert was 
discussed, and referred to the next annual 
meeting. 

Voted, That the arrangements for the 
next general meeting be referred to the 
immediate Club, in connexion with, and 
subject to, the approval of the Treasurer. 

Mr. H. W. Pickering, from a committee, 
of the Sodality appointed to procure a 
medal, as an appropriate badge of the Club, 
read, for the inforniation of the meeting, a 
report upon the subject, stating that the 
committee had selected a design, and caus- 
ed a medal* to be struck. 

Voted, ‘That the thanks of the meeting 
be presented to the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, 
for his urbanity in the discharge of the 
duties of the chair. 

Voted, On motion of Mr. G. B. Emerson, 
that the thanks of the meeting be presented 
to the members of the Committee by 
which it was called together, for the very 
distinct, accurate, and satisfactory manner, 
in which they have prepared and presented 
the business of the meeting. 


*The obverse of the medal, for the chaste elegance of 
which great credit is due to the committee, presents a 
lyre, correctly antique in form, surrounded by a wreath of 
grape vine, with the motto, “Sit musa lyre solers.” The 
reverse bears the words, “ Pierian Sodality, 1808.” 
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Voted, On motion of the same gentle- 
man, that the report of the said Committee 
be printed, at the expense of the Associa- 
tion, a copy of the same sent to every past 
and present member of he Pierian Sodali- 
ty. Also, ‘That a succinct statement of the 
proceedings of this meeting be appended, 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


¥ 


Henry 8S. McKean, Secrefary. 











COMMUNICATIONS. 


[For the Musical Gazette. ] 
ON THE USE OF THE STOPS OF THE 
ORGAN. 


The Organ being of ail Instruments the best calculated 
(on account of the variety it contains) for extempore play- 
ing, (the effect of which by skilful masters is far superior to 
that of music precoraposed for it) on which subject, as I do 
not recollect to have ever heard of any practical treatises, 
I shall subjoin a few hints thereoa, and on the style in gen- 
eral, in order to attain which, it will be first hecessary that the 
proper method of touching the different stops, (as the style 
of playing varies considerably in each,) should be shown. 

Secondly, the proper selections of these or voluntaries, 
and lastly, something of the art of modulation, without a 
knowledge of which, a very small progress can be made in 
extempore playing. As to fancy and invention, | shall say 
nothing on that head, they being gifts of nature, and not to 
be acquired, but of which some small share is at least, also 
necessary. 

For the Diapasons, the style should be grave, and of the 
sostenuto kind, gliding from chord to chord, with almost a 
holding note, either in the treble, tenor or bass of the or- 
gan. If the principal be added, the style may be brilliant, 
the fingering more Staccato, and quicker passages may be 
executed with better effect than on the Diapasons alone. 
The Bass also being more distinct by the Principal, it is 
usual, (as well to avoid the shrillness of the upper notes) to 
keep both hands lower down, than when the Principal is 
not drawn. 

For the Trumpet, the style should also be grave, and 
majestic, playing chiefly in the key of C, or D, and keeping 
nearly to the natural compass of the real ‘Trumpet, on 
which rapid and chromatic passages not being to be ex- 
ecuted, they must of course be improperly used in imitation 
of it. Double notes in the manner of two Trumpets may oc- 
casionally be used, and a long holding note, on the fifth or 
key note, with a second part moving, has a good effect. 
The Bass should chiefly be played on the Diapason, Dul- 
eiana, Principal and Flute of the Choir Organ, except now 
and then by way of contrast, particularly towards a grand 
close, when the Trumpet Bass (qualified by the Principal) 
or Full Organ, may be introduced with great effect. 

For the Cornet, quick music and in a brilliant, without 
double notes or chords is proper. This stop, though fre- 
quently used in voluntaries before the first lesson, is yet | 
think, of too light and airy a nature for the Church. I 
should therefore recommend its being but sparingly used in 
voluntaries, and only in the minor key, except on Festivals 
and joyful occasions, for which it inay aya be reserved. 
—The Bass to it may be played on the same set of keys, 
provided the left hand is kept below middle C. 

The Flute may be played in much the same style as the 
Cornet, except that the Bass may be played on the same 
stop, which being an octave one, there may be more execu- 
tion with the left hand than usual on the Organ. This also 
being of too light and trifling a nature to be used in 
Churches, | think entire Flute pieces should be avoided, 
and the Flute only used as an echo, or by way of relief to 
the more noble parts of the Organ. ‘The Dulciana may be 
touched something like the Diapasons, except that it being 
seldom or never carried throughout the Bass, the left hand 
should be kept higher up. A tender soothing style, without 
the least degree of execution (which this stop is too 
delicately voiced to hear) is proper for it. 

The Stopt Diapasons and Principal, are together capable 
of as much execution as the Flute alone, the same style of 
playing will therefore serve for them. [ should indeed, al- 
most at all times recommend this mixture instead of the 
Flute, it being by no means so trivial in effect. 

For the Cremona, or Vor Humane (if it be worth using, 
which is not always the case) the Cantabile stvle is of 
course proper, confining the right hand to about two octaves, 
or more, from about the C below middle C, upward, and 
playing the Bass onthe Diapasons. Double notes in the 
manner of two voices singing, may have a good effect 
The Bassoon may also be played in much the same style, 
except the Bass being infinitely better than that of the 
other two, it may be used down to Gamut or lower. 

The manner of playing the Swell requires more judg- 
ment than any other part of the Organ, as by a judicious man- 
agement of the Pedal, the human voice may be much better 
imitated than by a Vox Humane ; the Cantabile style is 
therefore also proper for it, though it is capable of a con- 
siderable degree of execution, particularly when the Cor- 
net is drawn. Double notes and Chords judiciously used 
and diminished, have a good effect. The Bass may gen- 
a be played with the Stopt Diapason and Flute of 
the Choir Organ, (with or without the Principal, according 
to the number of Stops drawn in the swell) or where the 
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Compass of the Swell extends below middle C, both hands 
may be occasionally employed thereon. ‘I'he Sweil is fre- 
quently used as an echo to the ‘Trumpet, Cornet, &c. &c., 
the finest mixture in which is, that of the Diapasons and 
Hautboy, with the Trumpet to strengthen it, if required, 
The Principal should not be drawn, without both the Keed 
Stops, asthe octave will otherwise be too predominant, 
and destroy the effect of the Sostenuto passages. ‘Ihe 
Cornet in the Swell should, | think, never be used as such, 
it being necessarily so very inferior to the great Cornet 
(which consists of more ranks of pipes, and has the great 
Diapasons to qualify it) but only used with the other Stops 
to make a full Swell, as an echo to the Full Organ. It is, 
however, frequently used as an echo to the great Cornet, 
and strictly so, in repeating the two or three last notes of it, 
it may be proper, but in repeating whole passages after the 
great Cornet, it has but a mean effect. 

In making Cadences on the Swell, they being of an 
episodical nature, (if 1 may so express myself) and not es- 
sential to the subject, (especially in giving out Psalm tunes) 
should be introduced or prepared loud, sustaining the note 
at the pause, till the Pedal 1s gradually ratsed, (or the sound 
diminished,) after which the Cadence should be continued 
soft till the close of it, when the sound should be gradually 
increased again. By this means, the Cadence (or Episode) 
may be kept (as in a parenthesis) distict from the main 
subject. 

The holding down the 4th below the key note, on the 
Bass of the Choir Organ, during a Cadence, has a good ef- 
fect, as it confines the Cadence to one key, and thereby 
prevents unnatural excursions, and also helps to distinguish 
it from the original subject. As to the oe advantage 
and effect of the Swell in expressing the Pianos, Fortes, 
Crescendos, and ldiminuendos, the performer must there be 
left to his own judgment, as no particular rule can be given in 
extempore performance. He should however, consider 
that the mere see-sawing the Pedal up and down at random. 
and without meaning, can have no better effect than what is 
produced by a peal of bells ringing on a windy day. 

For the Full Organ, Choral Music, Fugues, &c. &c., are 
most proper. Upon the Treble, rapid progress may be ex- 
ecuted, but Arpeggios and quick passages of accompaniment 
in the Bass, such as are common in Pianoforte lessons, 
should be avoided, the Bass of the Organ being too power- 
ful for accompaniment. Where, however, the Bass is made 
Principal, and the 'l'reble only a kind of ‘Thorough Bass to 
it, execution for the left hand may have fine effect. Chords, 
held down in the Treble, with the Bass moving in Quavers 
have a good effect, but Chords in the Bass should seldom 
or never be used though a fifth to the fundamental or key 
note may occasionally be added. : 

As to Extempore fugues (a very common style of playing 
for the Full Organ) though I am far from denying that there 
have been and are now many, who by dint of practice and 
study, have attained to great proficiency therein; yet most 
of those commonly played as such do not appear strictly to 
deserve that appellation, as 1 cannot help suspecting them 
(especially when they are coherent and well worked up,) to 
have been studied before Though they may not have been 
actually written down; and when that is not the case, the 
air in the Treble when the Base takes the subject, is seldom 
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[For the Musical Gazette.] 
ANCIENT AND MODERN MUSIC, 
Mr. Epiror— 

We boast of the great progress made by the musicians of 
the present day, in their profession, as if, from an insipid. 
heavy, rude harmony, they had passed to a sweet, light, 
delicately fine music, to the degree that as many imagine, 
that the practice of the art has reached the utmost point of 
perfection to which it can aspire 

In the music of the moderns (in which we comprehend 
that of the present age and that of the past) to be regarded 
as inferior, or as superior to that which, two thousand vears 
ago, was in use among the Greeks, many regard it as the ef- 
fect of rudeness and imperfection. the simplicity of the 
ancient music : but we think thit this simplicity ought to be 
received in testimony of its perfection ; for, to the extent 
that an art deserves to be judged perfect. so far as it ap- 
proaches nature. And who will deny, that simple music is 
that which approaches nature, and which best imitates the 
voice and passions of men. It is this which insinuates 
most easily into the utmost feldings of the breast, and most 
certainly wins upon the heart. and moves the passions. 
The conception we have of the simplicity of ancient music 
is erroneous. Its simplicity indeed was great, but it was at 
the same time as remarkable for its fulness, for the ancients 
had many instruments, of only a small number of which 
the knowledge has descended to us, ner were they wanting 
in comprehension of consonance and harmony. Let it be 
added, to the increase of the advantage possessed by their 
music over ours, that the sound of the instruments did not, 
instead of augmenting their energy, confound the words of 
the song; and that, while the ear was delighted with the 
sweetness of the voice, the mind was filled with the ele- 
gance and softness of the verse. We ought not to be 
amazed at the prodigious effects related of the music of the 
ancients, since their auditors tasted together, and at the 
same moment, the pleasures which are never to be enjoyed 
separately. , 

t is to be confessed, that we do not know, with any pre- 
cision, the specific character of the ancient music ; for 
though Plutarch and other writers have left us writings up- 
on this subject, they have not expressed themselves with 
that clearness and detail which is requisite for instituting 
an exact comparison between that and our own. Nor was 








the power of the music of the ancients experienced only 
in moving the affections of the mind, but equally in its in- 
fluence over various infirmities of the body. ‘Theophrastus 
relates, that the bite of certain venomous reptiles was 
cured by a concert of various musical instruments. As- 
clepiades is said to have cured Junatics with the same 
remedy, and Ismenias of ‘Thebes, the sciatica, and other 
painful disorders. It is not pretended that all these parts of 
history are to be admitted as indisputable, butthey may be 
received as probable, because all the effects of musical ex- 
pression may be explained upon principles purely mechan- 
ical, and without recurrence to occult qualities, or misteri- 
ous sympathies. 

Another principle, from which the perfection of the 
ancient music may be deduced, is the great application 
given to it by the Greeks, It was customary with them, 
after a banquet, to pass the lyre, from hand to hand, around 
the company, and he that could not touch it was regarded 
as vulgar, and deficient in education. ‘The Arcadians, more 
particularly, may be cited on this occasion. They practicea 
music from their infancy to the thirtieth year of their age. 
Nor it is not to be doubted, that in proportion as the Profes- 
sors of an art multiplied, so is the perfection advanced, partly 
because emulation excites them to seek after new beauties, 
by the aid of which to surpass others ; and partly because 
it is easier, among many, than among few, to find geniuses 
who excel, as well in invention as in execution. The 
practice of music, therefore, having been much more’gen- 
eral among the ancients than among the moderns, it is 
highly probable that the former excelled the latter in the 
art; and that the latter, instead of embellishing modern 
music, with beauties unknown to the ancients, have lost the 
principles of that music. FEEJ00. 





[For the Musical Gazette.] 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES 
OF SACRED AND CHURCH MUSIC, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 


The remains of ancient music are so few and imperfect, 
that we have not the means of ascertaining by specimen and 
example what it really was; and very little concerning it, 
besides conjecture, is now left us. Were we to listen to 
historians, philosophers, and poets, who have been so dif- 
fuse in its praises, the exquisite delight it afforded, and the 
miraculous effects it produced, far exceeded al] conceptions 
we can now form of it from all we have seen in the works 
of the most celebrated authors, ancient or modern. It is 
remarkable, indeed, that the most ancient scrape and speci- 
mens of music that do remain, are no ways such as to give 
us very exalted notions of the excellence of the art or 
science at the time they were written. But whatever it 
may have been, in point of real excellence, we can have no 
doubt, it afforded extreme delight to all those, who lived in 
the age in which it appeared. This may easily be conceiv- 
ed, as itis unquestionably true, that every period has its 
own peculiar style and taste, which satisfy and delight all, 
who are accustomed to them. Fashion reigns even in mu- 
sic. Who can look back forty or fifty years, as some of us 
can, and recollect what kind of music was then in vogue, 
how deficient in style and every quality requisite to please 
at the present day, and not at the same time admit, that he 
was then probably as well satisfied, and listened to it with as 
much pleasure as any do to the music of the present time, 
notwithstanding the great advances we are supposed to have 
made, and all the improvements of which we justly boast 7 
Are not our fathers and elders frequently complaining of 
the changes they witness, and expressing their regrets ; and 
even desiring to hear again the old tunes, which once de- 
lighted them so much? This is no proof, nor is it men- 
tioned by way of showing, that these advances and improve- 
ments have not actually taken place, butonly that what we 
are early and Jong accustomed to hear, becomes habitually 
pleasing and agreeable. and this habit is not changed without 
effort, time and practice. This, moreover, is not the case 
with common hearers only; for those, who have made 
some advances in music themselves, are subject to the 
same feelings, and are often heard to utter the same Jamen- 
tations. It only furnishes some just grounds for forming a 
correct estimate of the wonderful effects ascribed so often of 
old to ancient music. In our youth, as on al] unaccustomed 
ears, plain and simple music has a strong and resp ef- 
fect upon us, and the impressions then made, abide with us 
pemanently, and nothing in after life ean entirely efface 
them. This looking back with pleasing emotions on what 
was so delightful to us, is common to all periods and al) 
ages of the world. It is no new thing; even Plato and 
Aristotle in their day grieved over the degeneracy of music, 
ascribing the change to the excess of refinement. Is not 
this also the complaint of the present time, and of all 
times ; too much complication, too much contrivance, too 
chromatic, in short, too much refinement ? Music therefore, 
which has had its day and its admirers too, may be peshape 
indifferent to us; and what we now delight in ma Love no 
charms for those, who are to come after us. All this hyper- 
bole bestowed on ancient music is to be received then with 
great allowance, as weli for the fanciful exaggerations of 
poets, as for the peevishness of croakers, of which ever 
age has had its share from the beginning of the world. 
Aristoxenus, the most ancient writer on music, says, “I 
and a few others, recollecting what music once was, and 
considering what it now is, with tears deplore the barba- 
rous state into which fit is brought.” Ancient as he was, 
hundreds before him had probably said the same things, and 
there indeed seems to be a general propensity in mankind 
to disparage all new things by praising the old. Music in 
particular, says a modern writer, has always had the peculiar 
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fortune of receiving unmeasured praise, long after it ceases 
to please, and even when it is no longer heard.— Besides, 
music and poetry were inseparably allied, and music thus 
although but a handmaid, might be indebted for much of 
the extravagant praise bestowed upon it to this happy 
alliance » the language of the earliest times, as is 
manifest in Homer, a poet was a singer, and a poem a song. 
Owing therefore to this close union, it is not always easy 
to discern, to which the greater praise belongs. The 
rapturous commendations of music we so often meet with 
in the Iliad and Odyssey, a8 well as other ancient writings, 
arose without doubt, from the combined effect of both the 
music and the poetry, which of course will not appear so 
unreasonably extravagant, when we consider how pleasing 
and delightful the poetry of the ancients was in itself. Po 
etry indeed was the essential thing, and music, whether 
vocal or instrumental, but an embellishment; and instru- 
mental music, except as an accompaniment to vocal, is no 
where mentioned throughout the works of Homer. We 
may almost conclude from the writings of Horace, that, in 
reciting their verses, they beat or kept time as we do in 
singing 








Leshium servate pedem, meique 
pollicis ictum. 
‘‘Observe the Lesbian measure, and the motion of my 
thumb.” 

But in proceeding more directly to the principal object 
we have in view, we snail pass over the music of the 
ancients, of which we know 8o little, and which seems to 
have past into impenetrable darkness ; bestowing upon it 
however, this general remark, that they all, Eyyptians, 
Hebrews, Greeks and Komans, admitted it into their tem- 
ples, and gave it a conspicuous and important place in all 
their religious ceremonies. ‘That music as well as dancing 
was a partof the solemn and sacred exercises of the an- 
cients, Jews, Gentiles and Pagans, in all their holiest acts 
of devotion and most sublime wership paid to their re- 
pective deities, is abundantly shewn by ail the most re- 
spectable writers of antiquity. And we find this same pro- 
pensity for music manifesting itself immediately after the in- 
troduction of the Christian dispensation among the first 
converts and followers of our Saviour. St Paul himself 
with Silas, not only actua!ly sung psalms and hymns during 
his imprisonment, but frequently recommends the practice 
in his writings. St. James and Justin Martyr do the same ,; 
aw! Lucian and Pliny, the younger, represent it as a rage 
peculiar to the christians. What particular tunes, melodies, 
or species of music they used in chanting these psalms and 
hymna, cannot now be ascertained. We may well suppose, 
however, as has been generally conjectured by historians 
that they must have been such as had been used by the 
Hebrews in chanting the psalins ; and that for their hymns 
they adopted such music as the Greeks and Romans had 
been accustomed to employ in their temple of worship. 


(‘To be continued in next number.) 


POWER OF MUSIC. 
Stradella, a famous singer and performer on the Harp, of 
the 17th century, by the power of his charims, had gamed 
the affections of a lady of rank, by the name of Hortensia 
and they eloped together. A Venetian nobleman, under 
whose care she had been placed, discovering their tlight, dis 
yatched two desperados. after them, with orders to murder 
Poth the musician and the lady, withersoever found, giving 
them a sum of money in hand, and promising more it they 
were successful. ‘This was the common mode in that 
country for obtaining satisfaction or revenge in such cases 
Having arrived at Naples, they found that the fugitives 
were gone to Rome, and that the lady there passed for the 
wife of Stradella. ‘They then wrote to their employer, and 
obtained letters of recommendation to the Venetian am- 
bassador at Rowe, thatthey might be secured through his in- 
fluence, as soon as they should have effected their purpose 
On their arrival at Rome, they were informed that Stradella 
would have an Oratorio in the ehurch of San Giovanni 
Latorano on the evening of the nextday They attended 
the performance, determined to accomplish their work 
as Stradella and his mistress returned to their lodgings 
after the Concert. ‘The music soon commenced; but 
so affecting. and so impressive was it, that the assassins 
were melted into tenderness ; remorse and sorrow encom 
passed them, and they reflected with the utmost horror and 
pain of mind, that they had undertaken to deprive this man 
of life, who could give his auditors much innocent 
pleasure and délycht, and of which they, themselves, were 
also partakers. ‘They were completely turned from their fell] 
purpose ; and, instead of secret murderers, became his open, 
warm and determined friends, resolved to exert all their ef- 
forts to preserve his lite. rather than destroy it. They took 
an opportunity, after he had left the church, to express their 
thanks for the pleasure they had received from hearing his 
music, and unhesitatingly gave him an account of the 
eanguinary business on which they had been sent, and 
earnestly advised that he and the lady should forthwith de- 
part from Rome, declaring that they would relinquish the 
remainder of the reward, and manage with their em- 
loyer, as to cuuse him to believe, that they had left Rome 
before their arrival. 


so 


so 


Dr. Burney's Private Concerts —“ There was no bill of 
fare: there were no engaged subalterns, to double, or aid, 
or contrast with the principals. The performances were pro- 
miscuous ; and simply such as suited the varying humours 
and desires of the com ny; ® which were always 
assistants as well as org."— of Burney. 











POETRY. 


{From the O. C, Memorial.] 


On Dancing Hill, and Mattakees, 
(Where poets do not often sing,) 
Nor yet, among the forest trees, 
Do Indian death-songs — ring ; 
Nor war-whoop heard again, 
On Mattakeeset plain— 
No cemetery still 
The ground on Dancing Hill. 








Their horrid ‘rites have al] passed by,’ 
Where once no hallowed prayer was said, 
Is heard no more the youth’s shrill cry, 
Nor maiden’s dance around the dead. 
Yet this fair land they claimed, 
Their sepulchre they named, 
But deemed no final doom 
Their resting-place, the tomb. 


And where the tomahawk was sped, 
Has disappeared the fastness wild ; 
No trace, save furrowed trom its bed, 
The arrow of the forest child. 
A nation scattered soon ! 
What grant we fora boon? 
Some mem'ry of their place, 
Unhappy, exiled race. 


Where once the chaieftain proudly stalked, 
And warriors passed to battle toil ; 
In peaceful labors long have walked, 
The monarchs still of their free soil. 
Hail, Cultivation’s power! 
Hail, happy, prosperous hour . 
Which brings no rude alarms, 
Nor fear of red man’s arms, 


We hail the light of Science, too; 
For ruder arts have passed away— 
Nor beads, nor shells, nor wampum view, 
Nor deck in gaudy wild array ; 
And woman’s better star 
Is guiding from afar, 
A light, which save in dream 
By Indian neverseen. 


Not, where the churchyard now is seen 
Do millions unremembered sleep ; 
But monument or stone between, 
Or line, from blank oblivion keep ; 
And set no tribute forth 
To speak aloud their worth ; 
Some flower or tree will wave 
Around their peacetul grave. 


[!lere, where the heathen cabin stood, 
And where the murd’rous pyre was rear’d, 
The Christian builds the house of Gop, 
And mercvy’s heavenly voice is heard. 
In solemn prayer and praise, 
Our voices here we raise ; 
And thank our Father and our King, 
Who gives the power to pray and sing.] 
AILENROC, 
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** O, give me music,—for my soul doth faint; 
I am sick of noise and care; and mine ear 
Longs for some air of Peace, some dying phaint, 
That may the spirit from its cel] ansphere! 
Hark ! how it falls! and now it steals along, 
Like distant bells upon the Inke at eve, 
When all is still! and now, it grows more strong, 
As when the choral train their dirges weave, 
Mellow and many-voiced ; when every close, 
O’er the old minster roof, in echoing waves reflows. 
Oh! I am rapt aloft, my spirit soars 
Beyond the skies, and leaves the stars behind ! 
Lo! Angels lead me to the happy shores, 
And floating peans fill the buoyant wind!” 
So sang Brittania’s heaven-inspired bard, and tuned his 
His 


soul was all harmony and love; and if there is anght of 


melodious voice to irmagination’s sweetest chantings 


feeling, rapture, heavenly transport, in man, it is here dis- 
played in the magic numbers of this divine minstrel, whose 
stay on earth, alas! was but too short, ere he was called to 
join the more congenial choirs of Angels. 

Here may we not ask, what is this power, that thus en- 
trances the soul ?—that now elevates it, as it were, from 
earth to Heaven!—and anon, sinks it down,—down to the 
depths of quaking horror and dark dispondency? which 
sometimes infuriates into the fel] madness of tygers! and 
then again lulls, composes, and settles all into soft silence 


| a tame description of its operative qualities, when we are 
| told that, under its astonishing influence, the deadly cocka- 
| trice becomes as harmless and inoffensive, as the innocent 
| fawn; that the trees of the forest have been turned to danc- 
ing harlequins; that the dark visaged king of Tartarus 
| was once appeased by it, and so softened into mildness and 
repentance, that he at once yielded to the afflicted and for- 
lorn minstrel, Orpheus, and gave him back his stolen, im- 
What then is it that holds dominion thus 
We answer—it is 


prisoned bride. 
over all nature, animate and inanimate ? 
sound! yes, nothing else, than mere sound—in its different 
successions, variations, and combinations ; and, when thus 
modified, it is called music. 

Music is either natural or artificial. The former is all 
| around. It is in the heavens above, and in the earth beneath. 
Thus, we have the music of the warbling, feathered throng, 
We have the barking of the 





;and of the lowing cattle. 
canine race, and the shrill tone, or tremendous roar of the 
This music of nature sometimes delights 


feline tribes. 


with its sweetness. For instance, there is the music of the 
cricket, as he chrips his little solo in his solitary retreat ; 
and the music of the beetle, as he hums at noon-day among 
the garden blossoms. Who is not pleased with the whistle of 
the spring bird, that little chorister, that comes to hail the 
opening year? Who is not delighted with the merry notes 
of the lark, as he skims over the meadow,cheering his setting 
mate ? Who has not listened with pleasure, and laughed 
at the garrulous bobalink, or been amused to hear the jibber- 
jabber of the thrush, our New-England mock-bird, as he 
welcomes the corn-planter to his labors? Or, at still, dead 
of midnight, is there not music in the hoarse baying of the 
watch-doug ? or in the echoes of the fox-hound’s yelp, as he 
winds over the snowy hills in a bright winter’s morning ? 
These are pleasant results, and serve to affect us with 





delight; but music can also surprise us with its grandeur, 
or terrify us with its violence. ‘The roar of the cataract, 
the raging of a sea-storm, the cracking of a thunder-cloud, 
the rumbling of an earthquake, all, all have power, either to 
astonish, or to startle! Thus, all nature is a vast orchestra ; 
each member of the grand choir is performing its own, pe- 
culiar part in the general song, or chorus of praise and 
adoration to the sublime and all-glorious CREATOR! 


In the present number will be found some valuable di- 
rections for using the stops of the organ. It will be enough 
| perhaps to say, by way of recommendation, that they have 
met the approbation of one of the most distinguished, cor- 
rect and scientific organists in the country. 

There have been of late three public Concerts in the City, 
viz: One at the Tremont, and two at the Masonic Temple ; 
one of which is the subject of a Communication we this 
day publish. We know nothing personally relative to their 
merits. We would gladly have noticed them; but, alas! 
how provoking the want of—a dollar! 


By the politeness of a friend, we have been furnished with 
the Sixth Annual Report of the Boston Academy of Music, 
which we have read with interest ; some useful extracts from, 
which we propose to make, but have not now room therefor. 
Speaking of the financial affairs of the Academy, the report 
says, ‘‘the item of public performances has eenstituted a 
heavy charge, and those who may be called to administer its 
concerns the ensuing year, will find it necessary to discon- 
tinue Concerts and Oratorios entirely, unless they can be 
given upon a plan involving much lese expense.” 

If we have had a right understanding of the original design 
of this Institution, to give Concerts and Oratorivs was not 
within its plan. We have supposed that it was intended to 
be a school of regular, classical instruction, without regard 
to public exhibitions, other than those of common examina- 
tions, which are practiced in all Seminaries. As such, its 
success will depend upon patronage of a different sort, and 
more to be relied upon, than the occasional, doubtful ap-~ 


probation of the multitude. 








We assure the Editors of the New-York Musical Review, 
that “ Robin’s alive, and live like to be.’ We have been 
particular to see that a copy of each numberof the Musical 
Gazette was put into the Post office for them, with their 
address upon its envelope, as directed. Understandiny 
that they had not been received, we again sent a packet 
containing all the numbers. We are extremely sorry, tha 
there should be any failure of a safe conveyance of om 
paper by mai! in any single instance ur friends and sub- 
scribers may rely upon it, that there shall be no neglect or 
delay whatever on our part, to forward them the paper, as 
soon as it comes from the press. If this mode of convey~ 





and the gentleness of the lamb! Nay, this might be called 





ance proves unsafe, what shall be doue 1—PuBLISHEBS, 
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MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 








{F On the last page of this Number, will be found a list 
of Officers for the current year, of the principal Musical 
Societies in Boston. 


—_—_—— 


(Communicated.) 
CONCERT AT THE TEMPLE. 

The Concert at the Masonic Temple 
June 30th, had not a numerous auditory, 
but better attended than might be expect- 
ed at thisseason. The decided ability and 
popularity of the performers will generally 
insure a respectable house. We made a 
few hasty sketches of the performance, but 
whether they are in harmony with the 
general opinion we know not. 
~ Glee, ‘Hark! the Curfew, &c.” Ex- 
ceedingly well done. 

Song, ‘‘ Come to me at morning.” We 
thought Mr. Horn seemed to lack his usual 
spirit and feeling. Some part of his ut- 
terance was decidedly bad ; but, as a whole, 
it might be set down as well done. 

Song, ‘“ Meet me in the willow glen.” 
This was encored. Mrs. Horn did the 
piece much justice. Her representation of 
the echo was really beautiful. Her voice 
is not powerful, but remarkably sweet. 
We were much pleased with her style, as 
she appeared so much at ease, and pro- 
duced her tones apparently without effort, 
having neither simper nor grimace. 

Ballad, ‘‘When [ beheld the anchor 
weighed.” Mr. Brough was in good voice, 
and sung with good taste and effect. It is 
a very fiine song. 

Cavatina, ‘‘ Casta Diva.” There seem- 
ed to be something wanting in the first 
part, which was supplied in the last, and it 
came out well. 

Air, * Light of other days.” This was 
encored and deservedly: for it was very 
fine, and Mr. Brough gave it with exceed- 
ing good taste. 

Duet, “ Forbear, let nothing fear thee.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Horn sang this generally 
very well; the last part was done with 
the spirit required. 

Song, ‘Scenes of beauty, full well I 
know thee.” Mr. Brough did it ample 
justice; he was perfectly at home, and re- 
minded us of the days of Somnambula. 
But, we must need say, that his trilling 
altogether we cannot approve. He gives 
some words such a shaking, that he makes 
several out of one. We conceive it to be 
quite in bad taste. 

PART II. 


Song, “ Stand to your gins.’ Mr. Horn 
always sings this well; there is no mistake 
about it. 

Air, “ Day, beautiful day.” We were 
much pleased with the piece: and it was 
tolerably well sung; but not quite up to 
Mr. Brough’s mark. 

rallad, “Over the lake when drooped 
the willows.” This was repeated. Mrs. 
Horn gave it with a good degree of feeling. 
It was decidedly pretty, sweet and tasteful. 
We are led to the belief that her fort con- 
sists in ballad singing. 

Ballad, “ Farewell to the mountain.” 
In Mr. Brough’s usual style of excellence. 





Duet, ‘‘Somnambula.” Mrs. Horn and 
Mr. Brough. It was repeated. We can- 
not say much in favor of its first perform- 
ance. A repetition was very favorable, 
for it was much better the second time. 

Laughing Trio, Repeated and sung with 
approbation. 





The following Programme and criticism of a Concert re- 
cently performed at Pittsburgh, Pa. we copy from the 
Western Emporium, published at Allegheny. We sincerely 
thank the donor, and request a continuance of similar 
favors. 

SACRED CONCERT. 

THE MOZART SOCIETY will give its Second Concert 
of Sacred Music, in Trinity Church, 6th street, Pittsburgh, 
on Tuesday evening, June 12th, to commence at 8 o’clock 
precisely. 


PART I, 
SYMPHONY. 
CHORUS - - Hallelujah to the God of Israel.— Haydn. 
TREBLE SOLO Lord remember thy people.—Handel. 
CHORUS - - Gloria in excelsis.—Pergolesi. 


TENOR SOLO Wandering Pilgrims,—Kozeluch. 
TERZETTO ~- Ave verum corpus natum.—Cherubini. 


TRIO ANTHEM Alma mater redemptoris.—Neukomm. 


CHORUS - - Hallelujah to the Father.—Beethoven. 
(For the Emporium.) 
Messrs. Editors.—I observed in your 


paper of last Saturday, an advertisement 
of a Concert to be given by the Mozart So- 
ciety of Pittsburgh, on the following Tues- 
day evening. I resolved not to be absent 
on the occasion. ‘There was quite a large 
auditory present, and very respectable. 
The satisfaction of the spectators was of 
the most marked description. The sym- 
phony was one of Pleyels—an admirable 
piece of music, and admirably performed. 
‘The soft and plaintive character of it oc- 
casions a profound stillness in the audience 
—it dies away apace until the ear can 
barely catch the lastexpiring sound. Now, 
simultaneously, the mass of performers 
rise: the Chorus, ‘‘ Hallelujah to the God 
of Israel,’ is poured forth in one over- 
whelming volume of sound, and in such a 
spirit-stirring manner as almost to raise us 
to our feet at the first shock. This being 
finished in the same masterly manner in 
which it was begun, we have a respite of 
several minutes, when a lady rises to sing 
the Solo ‘‘ Lord remember thy people ;” 
but I must recur to the past tense for the 
balance of my remarks. ‘This lady was 
evidently a foreigner, consequently was 
not enabled to give that distinet enuncia- 
tion to the words which is indispensable in 
order to make a solo interesting. While 
speaking of her [ may as well remark that 
she sung another Solo in the course of the 
evening, and also the canto in two Trios; 
these last three being in a foreign language 
made them still more objectionable, as there 
was probably not more than one in fifty 
able to comprehend her song. I am sorry 
that she is so unsuccessful in her endeavors 
to gratify an audience in this way, but am 
somewhat consoled by the knowledge that 
she is a most effective aid in a chorus— 





her tone possessing great power. 


TRIO - - - Fallen is thy throne.—Martini. 

CHORUS. - - The multitude of angels.—King. 
PART Il. 

SYMPHONY. 

ANTHEM - - Godis our King —Nauman, 

TREBLE SOLO 0, salutaris hostia — Himmel. 

ANTHEM - - O Lord, our Governor.—Stevenson. 

TREBLE SOLO The Polar Star.—O. Shaw. 

ANTHEM - - Awake! awake! put on thy strength O || 
Zion. Jackson, || 








—_—- 


The Chorus “ Gloria in Excelsis’’ was 


finely performed. ‘The attention bestow- 
ed on the different forte and piano passages 
in this piece deserves great commendation, 
and gave it a brilliant effect. 

“Wandering Pilgrims,” a Tenor Solo, 
was well sung, and by a very mellow 
voice ; the organ accompaniment was, how- 
ever, decidedly too loud; a misfortune that 
run in some degree through all the pieces 
except the Choruses—but in these the ef- 
fect was superb. ‘There being apparently 
from forty to fifty vocalists in the choir, the 
organ accompanied without overpowering 
them. 

The next piece was one of the foreigner’ s 
already spoken of. 

The Trio, ‘‘ Fallen is thy throne,” was 
performed by fine voices and in an excellent 
manner. ‘I'he short fugues gave the bass 
an opportunity to display a noble and 
manly voice. There was an objection to 
the piece, however; it should have been 
but half as long. 

The Chorus “The multitude of Angels”’ 
was probably the grandest thing that a 
Pittsburgh audience has yet heard. ‘The 
verse passages, with the unusual accent on 


‘the word “uttering,” had a strange but 
|inost delightful effect. 


This Chorus ended the First Part. 

I will now take the liberty to state that 
the order in which the pieces were sung 
was unlucky. A Solo and two ‘Trios con- 
secutively are not adapted to please a large 
audience. 

It would, perhaps, make this article too 
long, if [ were to notice each piece of the 
Second Part in detail; but I believe the 
time is not far distant, when the communi- 
ty will demand an extended criticism on 
every Concert that may be given in the 
vicinity ;—my grounds for this is the rap- 
idly increasing taste for music which has 
shown itself in the formation and sudden 
growth of one Society ; the resuscitation of 
another at the same time—and the fact 
that five Sacred Concerts have been given 
and very largely attended within the last 
three months ;—when previously we heard 
of but one in a year or two. 

Some of the pieces in the Second Part of 
this Concert went off very well; of which 
I will only name the Solo, “The Polar 
Star.” The lady who sung this, has one 
of the most delightfully smooth, silver 
voices that I ever heard. 

There is now no doubt but both Sacieties 
will prosper—the spirit of rivalry being a 
spur to drive them onward. ‘The public 
have shown in the mast unequivocal man- 
ner that their exertions are approved ; and 
as a musical taste becomes more and more 
diffused through the community, they will 
gladly give this method of gratification the 
preference to that furnished by the theatre 
—a preference which a great many among 
us are not prepared to give. 

Puwo Musicus, 





Mrs. Gibbs, the vocalist, is at Louisville, 
having recently completed an engagement 
at St. Louis. She will probably ens 
gaged at the former place, 
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Would to God-- I had died for thee, my son, Would to God-- I haddied for thee, my _ son. 
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He whispers in the soft south wind, That murmurs sweetly by—That murmurs sweetly _ by; 
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He whispers in the soft south wind, That murmurs sweetly by—That murmurs sweetly by; 
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And paints the ro - se’s_ blushing cheek, The violet’s a - zure eye—The violet’s azure 
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Hark! hear the lark sa - lu-tingthedawn! Ye merry, merry = away to the lawn! 
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Work, work, work while you may ; Work while the dew is seen on the spray: 
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Now ’ts falling ; hear them bawling down yon er vale, Where mirth and joy with labor prevail. 
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Some of the » Beakie al | Soc ieties in this City . ene rec -_ 
held their annual election of officers. The following is a 
correct list for the current year, viz 

HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, 
Charles Zeuner, President. E. L. Froth-! 
inghan, Vice President. W. Learned, Nec- 
retary. Abner Bourne, Treasurer. John 
Dodd, Nath’l. Clark, Wm. Coffin, Matthew 
S. Parker, Jeremiah Washburn, John G. 
Roberts, John H. Pray, Geoge W. Ed- 
munds, and George Hews, T'rusiees. 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 

Eliot, President. W. W. 
President. G. W. Gordon, 
George EK. Head, 
Secretary. Julias A. Palmer, Treasurer. 
Daniel Noyes, Geo. W. Crockett, Moses 
Grant, I. S. Withington, Bela Hunting, 

Senj. Perkins, Robert C. Winthrop, Henry 
Mdwards, Benj. Howard, Josiah F. Flagg, 
Counsellors. \Lowe!l Mason, Geo. J. Webb, 
Joseph A. Keller, Professor &. 
Schinidt, Leader of the Orchestra. 


BOSTON 
Samuel A. 
Stone, Vice 
Ree. Secretary. 


( ‘or. 


BOSTON MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
B. Brown, President. John Green, 
Vice President Thomas Comer. 
ductor, Wm. H. Oakes, Secretary. Thos. 
Boyd, Treasurer, Daniel. R. Newhall, | 
John G. Brown, Anselm Lothrop, Samuel 


Jr. 





Henry | 


Con- | 
| there was light!” the composer's meaning | 


‘lcerted pieces, were executed with a pre-| 
|; mode of teaching and in the 


R. Blaney, kdwin Brown, E. W. Champ- | 
ney, Levi Hawkes, Jr. lra O. Wyse, Fran- 
cis Allen, 7'rusfees. 
SCR. APS, 
Mr. Russell gave a Concert at Albany 
on the 12th ult., of musie, it is said, ehiet- | 
ly composed by himself. He was assisted | 


by Mr. Lewis on the valve trumpet 
Mr. Glynn on the Piano-forte. 


, and 


| 
! 


The new organ at Philadelphia, built by | 


Knauff, makes some noise. as well as mu- 

sic ; much being ss aid about it. There are 
22 diapason tones,”’ 1509 pipes ; 33 stops. 

ti is erected in the Presbyterian Church. 


Music in the West.—We are gratified to 


see music becoming a part of the instruc- | 
Ata late || 


tion of the schools at the west. 








| 


lighted all present. 


Webster’s school of sixty children, all under 
16, the performances, both solo and con-| 


cision and taste which surprised and de- 
Our inland seas will 
be made vocal by the refined and dense 


| populs ution which will one day grace their | 


evening, 26th ultimo. at Claremont, N. 


. Star. 
Mrs. Baily at Cincinnati and Mrs. Gibbs | 
at St. Louis are great favorites. 


| banks.— #’ve 


An Oratorio was announced for Tuesday 
_# 
consisting of a very great portion of David, | 
and selections from other works, by the} 
Sacred Musical Society of that place. Mr. 
J. Loud, Professor from London, was to} 
preside at the Organ. We wish some friend | 
would give us an account of it. 


On the prelude or opening of Haydn's 
Creation, Dr Burney observes, that ‘‘though | 
the generality of the subscribers were un- 


able to disentangle the studied confusion in || 


the delineating chaos, yet, when dissonance 
turned, when order was established, | 
Giod said, ‘* Let there be light!—and 


was 
and 
was felt by the whole audience, who in- 
stantly broke in upon the performers with 
rapturous applause the musical 
period was closed.” 

FOREIGN. 
is taught in the se! 


betore 


Music i00ls at Rouen, 
_ 
France. 

(Queen Victoria is a pupil to Lab! nite 


Braham is at the Collosseum. 








Boston Academy of Music. | 
TEACHERS’ CLASS FOR 1838, | 

A course of instruction to ‘Teachers of Vocal Music will 
commence on Wednesday, August 15th, at 10 o’clock, A. 
M. and will be continued daily, as follows, viz: 

1. Lectures on the elementary principles of music, in 
which the method of teaching, according to the ‘“* Manual 
of Instruction,” together with such improvements as later 
experience and observation have suggested, will be fully 
explained, and practically illustrated. 

2. Exercises in singing, designed to improve the taste 
and to promote a correct manner of performance in sacred | 
and secular music ; including Psalmody, Chanting and Cho- | 
ruses, in the Sacred, and Glees, or other Concerted Pieces, | 
in the Secular department. 





cuncet, giv en at C leveland, Ohio, by Mrs. | 


| labors. 
| will be the means of introducir 
| The work is 


| the 


ibe 


|| 
a 
| 
| 





3. Lectures on the rudiments of Harmony and Thorough 
Base, designed to aid those who desire to become acquaint- 
ed with the elements of musical science. 

4. Meetings of the class forthe discussion of musical] 
subjects, and for bringing together the result of their expe- 
that thereby uniformity and improvement in the 
manner of performing music 
may be promoted, and the standard and qualifications of 
teachers and conductors elevated.- 

The whole course will be adapted to the wants of Teach- 
ers of Singing Schools, consisting of either adult or juvenile 
classes; or for suc h teachers of Common Schools, male or 
female, as are desirous of introducing music as a regular 
branch of instruction. 

Terms as follows—Admittance to all except the Lectures 
on Thorough Base—Five dollars for Gentlemen, and Two 
dollars and fifty cents for Ladies. 

Admittance to Lectures on Thorough Base, Two dollars 
and fifty cents for Gentlemen, and One dollar and twenty 
five cents for Ladies, 

Members of previous classes are invited to attend all, ex- 
cept the Lectures on Thorough Base, with the privilege 
also of introducing a Lady, without charge. 

Ladies and Gentlemen who intend to join this class are 
particularly desired to be present at the aves meeting—the 
first lessons being essential to a clear understanding of the 
system. ‘The duration of the course cannot be e xactly de- 
termined—but will not extend beyond two weeks 

Tickets of admission to be obtained at the Bookstore of 
Messrs. Perkins & Marvin. No. 114 Washington street. 

GEO. WM. GORDON, Secretary Bos. Acad. of Music. 


rience, 





InstTRUCTORS wil] be glad to learn that Mr. Mason is 
preparing a setof MUSICAL EXERCISES, conformable 
to the Manual of Instruction of the boston Academy, to be 
printed with large characters, on large sheets or pastebeard, 
desigued as a substitute for the BlackBoard. They will 
save much trouble to the teacher and greatly facilitate his 
‘They will also be of material service in Common 
music is taug cht ; ond it is hoped that they 
gthe subject still more e x- 
tensively into schools of this kind, as well as into families. 
now in the course of and will be 
Specimen sheets may be seen at 


PALMER & CO, 131 Washing- 


Schools, where 


publication, 
weeks 


W 


done in a few 
Jookstore of G. 


ington street, 





Puswisnep every other Wee inesday, by OT IS, BROAD- 
& CO., 120, Washing Boston, at three 
dollars per annum. -All communications must be post 
| paid, and addressed to BartuonomMew Brown, Ese 

‘the Editor, to the care of the Publishers. 

AGENTS. 

Burns, 262 Broadway, New York. — Wirtz & Tatem, 
Philadelphia — N. Hickman, Baltimore. — R. Farnham, 
Washington —R. Rednev, Salem.—C. Harris, Worcester.— 
J. Buffum, Lowell —W.S. ‘Bartle tt, Plymouth —C. Whipple, 

Newburyport. — S.O. Dunbar, Taunt n.—W. Howe, New 
Bedford. — G. & C. Merriam, Springfield. — J. H. Butler, 
Northampton. — Geo. H. Brown. East Bridgewater. — New 
Hampsaire, J. W. Foster, Portsmouth. — FE. J. Lane, Dover. 
—J.F. Brown, Concord. — Geo Tilden. Keene. — Wm. F 

Lawrence, Pembroke. —Maine, Smith & Fenno, Bangor.— 
Cohman & Chisholm, Portland,—J. Beckford, Eastport. — 
R. Istanp, B. Cranston & Co. Providence —W. D. Calla- 
han, Newport.— Conxkcricut, Canfield & Robins, Hart- 
ford.—A. H. Maltby, New Haven —VERMont, J. W. Hic- 
kok, Burlington.— W. Fay, Rutland.—N. Sleeper, Chelsea. 


ton Street, 


Wm 





Kidder & Wright, Printers and Proprietors, 
No. 32, Congress Street. 


